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JOHN EVANS & CO. 
77-79 Huntincron AVENUE Boston, Mass. 
HEADSTONES 
In the authentic early New England technique and traditions 
VISITORS ARE WELCOME to wander at will through our galleries; to watch the finished masterpiece 


emerge from a block of marble under the artist's chisel, or to see sketches 
modeled in the plastic clay before casting. 
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‘Announce the opening of their Galleries at 


380 BOYLSTON STREET 


| between Arlington and Berkeley Streets | 


where they have on display a large and varted collection of 
antique furniture, old silver, china and a selection of lamps 
both old and modern, There are very many articles suitable 


for gifts at very reasonable prices. 
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Norwalk Potteries 


By ANDREW L. AND Kate BARBER WINTON 


HE term “Norwalk Pottery,” 
as generally used, is collective. 
During the last half of the nine- 
teenth century there was, it is true, only 
one pottery, namely that established by 
Asa Smith in 1825 and conducted by 
him and his descendants up to 1887— 
this was the only pottery ever located in 
the borough of Norwalk—but between 
1825 and 1835 there were five potteries 
within the township of Norwalk, each 
fully equipped, although not all were in 
operation throughout the period. See 
map (Fig. 1). These do not include a 
traditional pottery (Settlers’ Pottery), 
established some believe prior to 1700 
on an unknown site, the ghost of which 
now and then appears in the mists rising 
from Norwalk’s salt marshes claiming 
recognition as the earliest pottery in New 
England—albeit with scant evidence. 
The Hoyt Pottery, located at ““The 
Village,” the earliest of the five historic 
potteries, which may have been built 
before the Revolution, appears to have 
fallen into disuse sometime before 1820. 
Early in the last decade of the eighteenth 





century Absalom Day moved from 

Chatham, N. J., to Old Well where he 

started a pottery which declined in the 

thirties and disappeared soon after. In 

addition, the Quintard Pottery and the 

Gregory Pottery were in existence dur- 

ing part or all of the time between the 

dates mentioned. 

The classification is accordingly as fol- 

lows:— 

1. Settlers’ Pottery. ‘Traditional and per- 
haps mythical. 

2. Hoyt Pottery, at The Village, one 
and a half miles south of Old Well. 

3. Day Pottery, at Old Well, now South 
Norwalk. 

4. Quintard Pottery, at Old Well, near 

the preceding. 
. Smith Pottery, at Norwalk Borough. 
. Gregory Pottery, at Half Mile Isle. 


on Vi 


Up to the consolidation of the city of 
South Norwalk (Old Well) and Nor- 
walk Borough, each business community, 
although both were in the same town- 
ship, preserved a separate corporate exist- 
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Fig. 1. Norwalk, Conn. 


SHOWING LOCATION OF THE POTTERIES. SEE PREVIOUS PAGE FOR KEY TO NUMBERS. NO. 2 


THE HOYT POTTERY, WAS LOCATED AT THI 


=> 


CIRCLE IN THE LOWER LEFT-HAND CORNER, 


THIS MAP IS PUBLISHED THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE Norwalk Bulletin 


ence, the latter only being known as Nor- 
walk. ‘The term Norwalk Pottery with- 
out qualification, if used at all, should be 
applied only to the Smith Pottery located 
in the upper business center. 

A number of factors render it diffi- 
cult to determine the origin or approxi- 
mate date of unbranded pieces, the his- 
tory of which has not been preserved. 
The last years of the Hoyt Pottery were 
probably the first years of the Day Pot- 
tery; the last years of the Day Pottery 
were the first years of the Smith Pottery 
and included practically the whole period 


of existence of the Quintard and the 
Gregory Potteries. A workman learned 
his trade in one pottery and moved to 
another or, as happened in two instances 
at least, he went into business for him- 
self. Competition on the one hand and 
friendly exchange of ideas among own- 
ers bound by blood ties on the other 
tended in a degree to destroy individual- 
ity. For these reasons opinions are ex- 
pressed in guarded terms. In general, 
the names Hoyt, Day, and Smith, ap- 
plied to potteries, represent periods and, 
in some cases, distinctive wares. 
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THIS IS LOCATED ON THE SITE OF THE HOYT POTTERY. DEBRIS FROM THE 
POTTERY WAS DUMPED ON THE CAUSEWAY IN THE FOREGROUND 


SETTLERS POTTERY 

Mr. Wilfred Smith states that once 
while stopping at Jamesport, Long Is- 
land, a gentleman, whose name he has 
forgotten, informed him that a pottery 
was started at Norwalk by his ancestor 
prior to 1700, but that after some years 
it was sold and the family moved to Long 
Island. It is hoped that this paper will 
come to the attention of members of this 
family or others able to amplify these 
scant notes. Since Mr. Smith, who dur- 
ing boyhood was in touch with Norwalk 
citizens born during the Revolution and 
imbued with traditions of an earlier pe- 
riod, gives some credence to the above 
claim, furthermore since Mr. Pitkin, who 
collected data long before the writers, 
concedes the existence of a pottery at 
Norwalk “as early as 1780,” tentative 
recognition of a pottery earlier than 
those of which we have definite knowl- 
edge is here given. Quite possibly such a 


pottery existed on the site of either the 
Hoyt Pottery or the Day Pottery. 


Hoyt Potrrery 


Hall* gives under the head of remi- 
niscences the following: 

“Onesimus, at one time after the town was 
burnt, went down to get salt hay at Miss 
Phoebe’s meadow, not far from the old pot- 
ter’s shop, sometimes called ‘The Village,’ be- 
low Old Well . . . Onesimus saw some ‘Red- 
Coats’ stealing along up a creek, and gave 
alarm to Miss Phoebe.” 

From this it may be inferred that the 
pottery was old at the time of the Revo- 
lution and that Asa Hoyt, born in 177 
who owned the pottery at The Village 
up to 1820, did not build it. 

Albert Hastings Pitkin,+ collector of 
Bennington and folk pottery, states that 
a pottery existed in Norwalk as early as 


* “Ancient Historical Record of Norwalk, Conn.,”’ 
Norwalk, 1847, p. 173. 

t “Early American Folk Pottery,’’ Hartford, 1918, 
p. OS. 
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Fig 3. Clay Spurs 
FROM THE DUMP OF THE HOYT POTTERY 


1750. This could not have been the 
Day Pottery since that was built ten or 
more years later. If not the Settlers’ Pot- 
tery, it must have been the Hoyt Pottery. 

Our documentary information begins 
at a time when the operation of the pot- 
tery had nearly if not quite ended. On 
November 30, 1816, Asa Hoyt mort- 
gaged sixty acres of land in two tracts, 
on one of which the pottery was located, 
to Samuel Hicks and Sylvanus Jenkins 
(Hicks, Jenkins and Co.) of New York 
for $8,280. On Dec. 10, 1818, he mort- 
gaged the same property to Isaac Hicks 
for $7,500 and on Feb. 1, 1819, quit- 
claimed it to John, Samuel, and Valen- 
tine Hicks, administrators of the estate 
of Isaac Hicks. 

‘The origin of the pottery is as yet an 
unsolved problem. Although eighty-five 
deeds, in which Asa Hoyt or his father, 
also named Asa, was the grantee, are re- 
corded in the Norwalk Land Records, 





Fig. 4. PHraqments of Gnglased Red Tare 


FROM THE DUMP OF THE HOYT POTTERY 


none mentions the pottery and no single 
tract of land corresponds with either 
tract described in the deeds to Hicks, 
Jenkins and Co. The tracts, as sold, also 
do not correspond with any passed on 
from father to son in the direct line, 
namely, Walter', Zerubbabel*, Daniel’, 
Nathan’, Asa* (1744-1802), and Asa” 
(1772-1831), or any allotted to an an- 
cestor from the common lands. It would 
thus appear that the tracts represent a 
consolidation of a number of tracts ac- 
quired from time to time. 

Because no mention is made of the 
pottery in the deeds, it might be inferred 
that the younger Asa built the “pottery 
and two kilns” himself, but this view is 
inconsistent not only with (1) the Revo- 
lutionary incident mentioned above, (2) 
the tradition that the pottery was estab- 
lished before the Day Pottery, and (3) 
the antiquity of certain excavated speci- 
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Fig. 5. Gnglased Jar 
ATTRIBUTED TO THE HOYT POTTERY. 
IN THE WRITER’S COLLECTION 


mens, but also (4) the fact that, as evi- 
denced by deeds, Asa moved to New 
York state not later than 1807 when he 
was thirty-five years old, thus allowing 
scant time to have personally built and 
operated on a considerable scale a pot- 
tery referred to as “extensive.”’ It must 
be admitted, however, that he, like Asa 
Smith, could have learned his trade of 
Absalom Day and that the elder Asa, 
before his death in 1802, could have 
fathered the enterprise. 

Whatever may be the truth, Asa Hoyt 
was evidently not wedded to the life of 
a potter which required no little me- 
chanical skill, business ability, and even 
seamanship at a time when each pottery 
shipped by its own sloop. Quite possibly, 
as suggested by Miss Ruth Golding who 
has called our attention to the seizure by 
the British of a boat-load of Norwalk 
pottery described in the “History of Guil- 
ford,” shipping of pottery during the 
War of 1812 was abandoned because of 





Fig. S. Partly SGlased Jar 
ATTRIBUTED TO THE HOYT POTTERY. 
OWNED BY MRS. WILLIAM M. FORD 


the risks. Such being the case, more at- 
tention was doubtless given to local trade. 
The Gorham jug (Fig. 9), as shown by 
the inscription, was made during the war 
period, 
. | . 
Isaac Hicks’ heirs found the pottery a 
2 
drug on the market. In July 19, 1820, 
the following advertisement was inserted 
in the Norwalk Gazette: 
“For Sale 

That valuable property, lately belonging to 
Mr. Asa Hoyt, lying at the Village, so called, 
in Norwalk, near a good landing consisting of 
two Houses, two Barns, a Store, an extensive 
Pottery and about sixty acres of Land, well 
proportioned for Meadow, Plough, and Pas- 
ture Land, and under good improvement. An 
indisputable title will be given. For further 
particulars inquire of Benjamin Isaacs, Esq. 
near the Bridge, Norwalk, or of the sub- 
scribers. John D. Hicks, 

Samuel Hicks, 
Valentine Hicks 

New-York, July 12” 


This advertisement was also inserted 
in subsequent issues, the last being that 


of May 9g, 1821. 
On Jan. 11, 1822, Isaac Hicks’ heirs 
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Fig.7. GAnglased Red Ware Far 


OWNED BY JUDGE HENRY W. GREGORY 


sold one tract to John Comstock which, 
although including buildings, evidently 
did not include the pottery since a sec- 
ond advertisement signed by Benjamin 
Isaacs, who acted as agent, appeared in 
the Gazette on various dates from Nov. 
4, 1823, to April 19, 1825, the property 
being referred to as “that valuable & 
pleasant situation known by the name of 
‘The Village’ lying about a mile from 
the Old Well” including “a large Pot- 
tery, 2 Kilns for burning Ware,” also 
“a good Wharf.” 

This latter tract was finally sold on 
Jan. II, 1827, to Horatio N. Downs 
who could not have operated the pottery 
a considerable time, if at all, since he died 
soon after. The executors of Downs’ 
estate sold the property at auction to 
Lemuel Brooks, the deed being dated 
Feb. 5, 1833. Subsequent deeds make 


no mention of the pottery buildings 


which either had burned or were torn 
down. 

On the site of the pottery the Nash 
Engineering Company erected a few 
years since their extensive factory (Fig. 
2). Early in the year 1933 the writers 
visited the premises in search of the pot- 
tery dump heaps. Mr. Harold L. Nash, 
secretary of the company and at that 
time mayor of Norwalk, expressed a 
friendly interest in the project. 

It was found that a causeway several 
hundred feet long had been constructed 
from the factory buildings over a salt 
marsh to a rocky promontory, using rock 
blasted from a ledge adjoining the fac- 
tory for the foundation and gravel mixed 
with rubbish obtained in excavating for 
the top. 

In a section of the causeway, about 
two hundred feet long, piles of rubbish 
were left as dumped on both sides of the 
rough roadbed. At the time of the writ- 
ers’ first visit, casual observation showed 
that these piles contained broken pottery. 
Repeated visits to this area, equipped 
with a potato hook and weeder, resulted 
in bringing to light hundreds of frag- 
ments of pottery, furnishing undubitable 
evidence as to the wares of the pottery 
which, without exception, were made 
from red—never gray—clay. After each 
visit the ground was left in a loose con- 
dition in order that rains might expose 
additional fragments. 

The place, to use the words of the ad- 
vertisement in the Norwalk Gazette, 
was indeed for us “‘a valuable and pleas- 
ant situation.” A sleepy Dordrecht-sug- 
gesting creek, widening through marshes 
and flanked in places by rocky headlands. 
At the mouth of the creek is Hoyt’s Is- 
land, one of Norwalk’s many alluring 
islands, and that too looked pleasant. 
Everything was pleasant as one problem 
after another that had arisen during 
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Norwalk Potteries 





eighteen years of collecting was solved 
with the aid of a potato hook—a tool not 
usually classed as research apparatus. 

The fragments of wares fall readily 
into the following classes: (1) unglazed 
ware, that is glazed, if at all, only on 
the inside, (2) black ware with dark 
(manganese) glaze inside and out, (3) 
red ware, also glazed inside and out but 
on the outside with the familiar black 
patches, and (4) pie plates with slip dec- 
oration. In addition a quantity of clay 
spurs (Fig. 3) and bits of litharge came 
to light. In several instances the spur was 
fused to the bottom of a dish which evi- 
dently had been broken in an attempt to 
remove it. 

1. Unglazed Ware. ‘This ware is be- 
lieved to be of very early origin. Espe- 
cially noteworthy are the fragments 
(Fig. 4) from tops of jars with a heavy 
roll one inch in diameter at the seven 
inch mouth and indications that the 
body was urn-shaped of classical propor- 
tions, unglazed inside and out. No whole 
example of this type has come to light. 
Scarcely less interesting are the jars 
shown in Figs. 5 and 6 which, judging 
from excavated tops and bottoms, of cor- 
responding jars (Fig. 4) were common 
types made at an early period in the Hoyt 
Pottery. The first jar is glazed only on 
the inside, the other, owned by Mrs. 
William M. Ford of Redding, Conn., as 
is evident from the cut, is glazed inside 
and part way down the outside. 

The fragment with reénforced open- 
ing, one inch in diameter, shown in the 
middle of Fig. 4, also the one with an 
opening only one-quarter inch in diam- 
eter beside it, in both cases unglazed, are 
the mouth and drinking spout respec- 
tively of a “monkey-jug” (water cool- 
er) said to have been made in large 
numbers at Norwalk’s potteries for ex- 
port to the tropics. 








Fig. 8. PHragments of Black Ware 
FROM THE DUMP OF THE HOYT POTTERY 


- ‘The remarkably graceful jar (Fig. 7) 
twenty-two inches high and with a ca- 
pacity far beyond that of domestic pot- 
tery, cwned by Judge Henry W. Greg- 
ory of Norwalk, is tentatively credited to 
the Hoyt Pottery. It was found in the 
old woolen factory of the Winnipauk 
Company on the Norwalk River and 
was said to have been a receptacle for 
dyes. It dates back to a time when in- 
dustrial equipment was artistic. Whether 
made in the Hoyt or Day pottery is un- 
certain. The top suggests the latter. 

2. Black Ware. As stated above, all 
the wares of the Hoyt Pottery, so far as 
the excavations have revealed, were of 
red clay and in that sense are red ware, 
but to distinguish the pieces with dark 
(manganese! ) glaze from those with 
red lead or litharge glaze, which are red 
when finished, the terms black ware and 
red ware are here employed. The ex- 
cavated fragments of black ware (Fig. 
8) are from a great variety of articles 
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Fig. 9. Black Tare Bottle, 


FRAGMENT OF BOTTLE FROM THE DUMP OF THE HOYT POTTERY, 


AND SLIP-DECORATED JUG. 


remarkable for their fine workmanship, 
a feature which has misled collectors to 
believe that the rare examples which have 
come to light are modern. Noteworthy 
are the graceful forms, smooth sur- 
face, and perfect glazing. In many cases 
the surface was embellished by reeding 
formed when on the wheel. 

Fig. 9 shows a bottle of this ware 
with two sides somewhat flattened but 
not sufficiently so to make a pocket flask. 
One of several fragments unquestion- 
ably from such bottles is also shown be- 
side it. The jug bereft of neck and han- 
dle, inscribed “Isaac Gorham Norwalk 
Connecticut August 28th 1812 A.D.” in 
the same cut, is attributed to this pottery. 
A characteristic distinguishing the jugs 
of this ware, as made at the Hoyt pottery, 
from later jugs is the attachment of the 
top. of the handle below the mouth, 
whereas in stoneware jugs of later pot- 
teries it is at the mouth (Fig. 23 center). 
The jug (Fig. 10) is owned by Mr. 
William St. J. Comstock of Wilton, 


IN THE WRITER’S COLLECTION 


Conn.; it corresponds with the fragment 
in Fig. 8. Some manufacturers of mod- 
ern, straight-sided jugs have returned to 
this old method of attachment. 

Other excavated specimens include a 
small, narrow flower-pot with crimped 
edge (doubtless shaped with the fingers), 
a part of a cup about three and one-half 
inches in diameter at the top, pieces of 
vertical-sided jars with constricted mouth 
seven inches in diameter, a bit of a reed- 
ed jar similar in shape to one of those 
shown in Fig. 12, and pieces of chambers 
seven inches in diameter at the top, dec- 
orated with reeds (Fig. 8). 

3. Red Ware. Some of the fragments 
from the dump indicate careful work- 
manship, others are from crudely wrought 
pieces such as were made in later pot- 
teries (Fig. 11). In clearing out the old 
stock of a general merchandise store at 
Ridgefield, Conn., a few years since a 
number of red ware wash dishes not un- 
like those from the Hoyt Pottery, al- 
though doubtless made after the middle 
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Fig. 10. Carly Black Tare 
OWNED BY MR. WILLIAM ST. J. COMSTOCK 


of the last century, came to light. Char- 
acteristic of pieces broken from the bot- 
toms of open dishes, which were par- 
ticularly numerous in the dump, are the 
narrow bases, in some cases only two and 
one-half inches in diameter. ‘I'wo pieces 
from milk pans sixteen inches in diam- 
eter were excavated. 

Fig. 12 shows a particularly fine slip- 
decorated open jar and a truncated- 
conical jar with dome-shaped cover from 
the writers’ collection, also a cover found 
in the débris from the pottery. An exca- 
vated pitcher is shown with best side fore- 
most in Fig. 3. Both covered jar and 
pitcher have black patches, a common 
form of decoration. Vertical-sided red 
ware jars with black patches, varying in 
capacity from half a pint to a gallon or 
more (one is shown in Fig. 13) were 
made by later potteries and doubtless at 


See > 


Sig. 11. PHMragments of Red Ware 


FROM THE DUMP OF THE HOYT POTTERY 


the Hoyt Pottery, but no fragment has 
yet come to light, although several frag- 
ments of black ware are referred to 
above. 

4. Pie Plates. The plates shown in 
Figs. 15, 16, and 17, from the collec- 
tions of Miss Mabel Thatcher of New 
Canaan, Conn., and the writers, which 
had been long recognized as belonging 
to a different era from those of numer- 
ous other slip-decorated plates collected 
in the Norwalk region, correspond un- 
questionably with excavated fragments 
(Fig. 14). The distinctive features, as 
compared with more recent pie plates, 
are: (1) the green color present (except 
in Fig. 17) as small spots on the yellow 
decoration, the green pigment having 
been added to the glaze, (2) the ab- 
sence of letters or words, (3) the pecu- 
liar succession of knots formed by a spe- 
cial wrist motion in manipulating a triple- 
or quadruple-delivery quill box, and (4) 


the “feathered” decoration, evidently 
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Fig. 12. Covered Red Glare Jar with Black Patches 


COVER FROM THE DUMP OF THE HOYT POTTERY, AND JAR WITH SLIP DECORATION, 
IN THE WRITER’S COLLECTION 


formed by transverse swipes over the 
soft slip with a single-pointed, or more 
commonly  several-pointed comb-like, 
tool, more or less distinctly evident on 
all three plates and the fragment below 
the one at the top left-hand corner of 
Fig. 14. 

Fragments with pure yellow decora- 
tion, corresponding to that of Fig. 17, 
were found, but fully ninety per cent have 
the green spots. The edges of the pie 
plates are notched as in the case of dishes 
of later periods. 

One fragment, shown at the left 
above the largest piece of pie plate (Fig. 
14) does not have notches and evidently 
was not designed for pies. It is of a de- 
sign not hitherto seen by us in any Nor- 
walk ware. The color is of an olive 
green, appearing dark brown by artificial 
light, and the decoration is of a clear yel- 
low. The line intersecting the wavy line 
is the chief feature of the decoration. A 
small plate (Fig. 18), belonging to Miss 
Thatcher, once owned by George Ives 
of Danbury, Conn., is decorated with a 
similar design. 


Day PoTrerRy 


No dump heaps have preserved the 
story of this pottery. The site as shown 


on the map accompanying Hall’s His- 
tory of Norwalk, was on the west side 
of North Water Street, South Norwalk, 
immediately south of the embankment 
on which are the tracks of the main line 
of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad. ‘The house of Absa- 
lom Day, founder of the pottery, is 
shown on the southwest corner of Water 
and Washington Streets, that of his son 
George on the northwest corner on land 
adjoining that of the pottery. These 
buildings have long since given place to 
business blocks and manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Selleck* merely gives the loca- 
tion of Day’s house and states that he 
was an earthenware manufacturer. 

A colored drawing (Fig. 19), made 
by a relative of the family prior to the 
Civil War and now owned by the Misses 
Day, shows Absalom’s fine mansion and 
also Peck’s Store, originally Day’s ware- 
house, nearby. The Peck family, whose 
name is perpetuated in Peck’s Slip, New 
York, was connected by marriage with 
the Day and Smith families. Day’s dock, 
where wares of the pottery were loaded 
on boats owned by the proprietor, was 
close at hand. 


* “Norwalk,” by Rev. C. M. Selleck, Norwalk, 
1896, p. 364. 
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Fig. 13. Red Tare Pottery with Black Patches 


THE PITCHER IS FROM THE DUMP OF THE HOYT POTTERY. 
IN THE WRITER’S COLLECTION 


Absalom Day was born May 15, 1770, 
at Chatham, N. J., where he learned the 
potter’s trade. His grave-stone in Pine Is- 
land Cemetery, Norwalk, reads “Rev. 
Absalom Day, died May 6, 1843, in his 
73rd year.” In addition to being a potter 
he was an itinerant Methodist minister 
and a farmer. His wife was Betsey Smith, 
aunt of Asa E. Smith, founder of the 
Smith Pottery and a relative of the 
Hoyts. ‘The original owners of the Smith, 
Gregory, and probably Quintard Pot- 
teries learned their trade with Day, 
hence it follows that only the Hoyt Pot- 
tery was strictly New England in origin, 
the others representing in a measure the 
craft as developed in New Jersey. 

The Norwalk Land Records show 
that in 1793, Day leased from Samuel 
Gibbs, for twenty-one years, land at Old 
Well (South Norwalk) on the shore of 
the harbor adjoining land of Asa Hoyt 
and in 1794 he acquired a deed of the 
property where he then lived. On Jan. 
1, 1796, Asa Hoyt deeded to Day two 
acres of land, near the Old Well, with 
dwelling house thereon, mentioning in 
the deed “his Potter House,” and taking 
as part payment a mortgage which was 
liquidated Jan. 31, 1800. Overlooking 
irrelevant details, it is evident that Day 


was in South Norwalk on or before 1793 
and that in 1796 he became the owner 
of a pottery. 

During the few years following, Day 
bought other tracts at Old Well, the 
transfers finally numbering fifty or more. 

The following advertisement in the 
Norwalk Gazette, of March 10, 1824, 
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Fig. 14. PHragments of Slip-Decorated 





Pie Plates 


FROM THE DUMP OF THE HOYT POTTERY 
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Fig. 15. MHlip-Decorated Pie Plate 


ATTRIBUTED TO THE HOYT POTTERY. LONGER 

DIAMETER 13% INCHES. NOTE KNOTTY WAVES 

AND FEATHERING. IN THE COLLECTION OF 
MISS MABEL THATCHER 


shows that Day, then at the age of fifty- 
four, was still running the pottery: 


“ONE CENT REWARD — RUNAWAY 
from the service of the subscriber on the 7th 
ult. an indented apprentice to the Potting Busi- 
ness by the name of Jason Merrills, about 17 
years of age. Rather large of his age, stocky 
built, has a large head, large blue eyes, and 





Sig. 17. Mlip-Decorated Pie Plate 
ATTRIBUTED TO THE HOYT POTTERY. DIAM- 
ETER 14 INCHES. NOTE KNOTTY WAVES AND 


FEATHERED TRIPLE LINES. 
COLLECTION 


IN THE WRITER’S 





Fig. 16. SHlip-Decorated Pie Plate 


ATTRIBUTED TO THE HOYT POTTERY. DIAM- 
ETER 15 INCHES, IN THE WRITER’S 
COLLECTION 


lightish hair. Had on when he went away a 
blue surtout coat, a blue undercoat, blue mixt 
satinett pantaloons, and is supposed to have 
had some other clothes with him. Whoever 
will return said apprentice shall be entitled to 
the above reward and no charges. All persons 
are forbid harboring or trusting said appren- 
tice on penalty of the law. Absalom Day 


Norwalk March 10, 1824” 





Fig. 18. Small Black Ware Dish 
with Bellow Slip Decoration 
ATTRIBUTED TO THE HOYT POTTERY. 


IN THE 


COLLECTION OF MISS MABEL THATCHER 
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Fig. 19. Absalom Day’s Mansion and Peck’s Store 
at Old Tell (South Norwalk) 


On August 10, of the same year, the 
following advertisement appeared in the 
Gazette indicating that the pottery was 
not Day’s sole interest: 


“FOR CAMP MEETING L. ISLAND 

The Sloop YOUNG BARBER, will sail 
from A. Day’s wharf (Old Well) for Camp 
Meeting on Tuesday the roth of August, at 
ten o’clock, in the forenoon. 

N.B. Those who have heretofore, been in the 
habit of renting their Tents from N. York, 
are informed they will be under the necessity 
of furnishing themselves befoie they leave, as 
a new Regulation has taken place with the 
Tent Owners, and there will be none to let. 

Absalom Day 
Norwalk Aug. 2d, 1824” 


In 1899, Miss Amanda Munson of 
New Haven, furnished her cousin Mr. 
Burwell Day of Norwalk, with some 
reminiscences of their grandfather Absa- 
lom Day. His parents were Martin and 
Sarah (Lyons) Day. Martin was a Rev- 
olutionary soldier. Absalom married Bet- 


sey Smith at Norwalk, Feb. 26, 1793. 


Although her parents were opposed to 
the match, it proved a happy one. ‘They 
began their married life with scanty out- 
fit in a small room partitioned off from 
his works. At first he made the ware 
with his own hands and his wife helped 
him set the kiln and burn it. Whenever 
he had enough ware to load his small 
vessel, he would start off on a selling 
trip, stopping at all the large towns along 
the coast, often being away from home 
several weeks. Returning from such a 
trip he found his pottery in ashes. He 
soon rebuilt it. As his wealth increased 
he gave generously to preachers, patri- 
ots, and friends. On one occasion he 
stripped a brand new homespun coat 
from his back and gave it to a man who 
claimed to be a soldier just released from 
prison, but saw his mistake later in the 
day when the man was reported to have 
sold the coat for rum. Before the days of 
railroads, people from the inland towns 
drove to Norwalk where they took the 
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Fig 20. Pitchers made at the Day Pottery 


HANDED DOWN IN THE FAMILY AND NOW OWNED BY THE MISSES DAY 


packets to New York, leaving their horses 
to be cared for during their absence. 
Absalom had many friends who ex- 
pected him to furnish entertainment for 
man and beast on such trips. Sometimes 
he had twenty horses in his stable and 
no traveler went home on an empty 
stomach. Of the eleven Day children all 
but one grew up to manhood or woman- 
hood. 

During 1827 and again in 1837, Day 
advertised for farm laborers which ac- 
cords with Miss Munson’s statement that 
toward the end of his life he was en- 
gaged in farming on a large scale. 

On Dec. 9, 1831, Absalom Day deed- 
ed to his sons Noah S. and George land 
“with brick building lately erected and 





standing thereon” with “privilege of a 
driftway in the old path,” also privilege 
of the well of water standing on Absa- 
lom’s land. On Nov. 5, 1832, the sons 
advertised for ““Three or four apprentices 
to the Earthen and Yellow Ware busi- 
ness to whom good encouragement will 
be given,” showing that the business 
was being continued and that the wares 
mentioned, earthen and yellow, if not 
their sole products, were at least special- 
ties. On March 26, 1834, George Day 
quitclaimed his share of the pottery to 
his brother Noah S. and on April 5, 
1834, Noah S. deeded the same “with 
a brick building standing thereon used 
as a pottery & a slip-house & kiln house,” 
back to his father Absalom. 





Fig. 21. Jugs and Jars made at the Day Potterp 


OWNED BY THE MISSES DAY 
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Fig. 23. Glased Red Tare Jars and Jug 


ATTRIBUTED TO THE DAY POTTERY. 
IN THE COLLECTION OF MISS MABEL THATCHER 


On May 17, 1834, Absalom leased 
the property to William ‘Taylor “with 
the privilege of the well and the driftway 
to said premises to be used for the pur- 
pose of making and burning ware of any 
description the said ‘Taylor may choose 
to make,” stating further “that said 
Taylor is to have the use of the ‘Tools 
now used for making ware in said build- 
ings and is to leave the same in good 
repair.” 

Judging from the following adver- 
tisement appearing in the Norwalk Ga- 
zette of Nov. 26, 1833, Absalom or one 
of his sons for some years had been as- 
sociated with said ‘Taylor in the manu- 
facture of earthenware, presumably at 
the “Old Red Ware Factory at Old 
Well”: 

“DAY, VENABLES & TAYLOR, FIRE 
PROOF EARTHENWARE manufacturers, 
Norwalk Conn.—The subscribers recommend 
the above with confidence and particularly 
such articles as are for baking by fire. The 
ware has been known in the market over two 
years. In 1831 they received the premium from 
the New York Institute at their annual fair. 
Since then they have made extensive improve- 
ments in the pottery. The article may be seen 
in the rear of the old red ware factory at Old 
Well, near the steam boat landing, or at 38 
Peck Slip, New York. All orders punctually 


attended to and the ware carefully packed for 
transportation. Articles will be made to pat- 
tern and that of an inferior quality, one-third 
less in price. 


Norwalk Sept 10” 


How long this partnership existed we 
are not informed but on Dec. 31, 1841, 





Fig. 22. Glased Red Ware Pitcher 
with Black Patches 
ATTRIBUTED TO THE HOYT POTTERY. IN THE 
COLLECTION OF MISS MABEL THATCHER 
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Tig. 24. 
AT THE 
INCHES. 


Slip-Decorated Pie Plate 


DAY POTTERY. DIAMETER 14 
OWNED BY THE MISSES DAY 


MADE 


Absalom Day deeded to Noah &S., his 
favorite although, as later events brought 
out, not his most dependable son, one- 
half acre of land with “the potters shop 
and other buildings thereon standing,” 
one of the boundaries being the lot 
“where George Day now lives,” which 
fixes the location as being at the old 
stand. 

Noah S. Day, who formed a partner- 
ship with Asa E. Smith, in 1843, as noted 
beyond, for a time may have run the pot- 
tery at the Old Well in conjunction with 
the Smith Pottery at Norwalk proper, 
but not after Oct. 16, 1849, when he 
deeded it to Russell W. Norton and 
Alonzo Isbell. On that date the property 
consisted of one acre with “Pottery build- 
ing, Clay house, Kiln House and Store 
House and other buildings . . . together 
with the Steam Engine, Lathes, and 
main shafting.” 

Qn March 3, 1852, the property was 
deeded to The Russell and Erwin Man- 
ufacturing Company of New Britain. 
The factory thereafter was used for the 
manufacture of knobs of the familiar 


“mineral” variety and finally was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

A notice of the dissolution of the “firm 
of C. S. & W. Day in the earthen ware 
business” appeared in the Gazette, Jan. 
21, 1834, and thereafter, the business 
being continued by C. $8. Day. Whether 
this firm manufactured or, as seems prob- 
able, merely sold the wares does not ap- 
pear. 

Our only means of identifying the 
ware of the Day Pottery is by compari- 
son with the few pieces handed down to 
the Misses Ella Hoyt, Nancy Fitch, and 
Mary Ann Day, great-granddaughters 
of Absalom Day. The four pitchers, 
shown in Fig. 20, known to have been 
made in the Day Pottery, are character- 
ized by their more or less flaring mouths. 
The quaint pitcher at the extreme right 
is doubtless the oldest as indicated by the 
method of attachment of the handle and 
the fact that it is made of red clay. The 
color is modified by the glaze, the re- 
sultant being a rich dark red. The other 
pitchers are of yellowish clay, the color 
being modified by the glaze which in no 
two cases is alike, the colors from left to 
right being medium brown, chocolate 
brown, and greenish brown. 





Fig. 25. 
MADE AT THE DAY POTTERY. LONGER DIAM- 
ETER 15 INCHES. THE DECORATION IS LIGHT 
TERRA COTTA, NOT THE USUAL YELLOW. PRE- 
SENTED TO THE SOCIETY BY THE MISSES DAY 


Slip-Decorated Pie Plate 














Fig. 26. HSlip-Decorated Pie Plates 


ATTRIBUTED TO THE DAY POTTERY. 
IN THE COLLECTION OF MISS MABEL THATCHER 





Sig. 27. PHlip-Wecorated Pie Plates 


ATTRIBUTED TO THE DAY POTTERY. IN THE WRITER’S COLLECTION 
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Of the specimens shown in Fig. 21, 
the jar next to the jug at the right is of 
red clay with black glaze and is without 
an inner flange for a flush cover. It has 
all the characteristics of the ware of the 
Hoyt Pottery and is believed to have been 
inherited by the Misses Day, through 
their mother, Clarissa Hoyt, from their 
great-great-grandfather Asa Hoyt. All 
the other pieces of Fig. 21 are of yel- 
lowish clay and are doubtless products 
of the Day Pottery. The largest jar is 
seven inches high and of a dark olive- 
green color, the smallest jar is four and 
one-half inches high and of a dark brown 
color. Both of these jars have an inner 
flange but are without covers. The larg- 
er jug is dark brown and seven and one- 
half inches high, the smaller medium 
brown and six inches high. All have a 
smooth lustrous glaze quite unlike that 
of the later salt glaze stone ware. 


Judging from the shape, a red ware 


pitcher with black splashes (Fig. 22) 
owned by Miss Thatcher, may be classed 
as a Day product. The jug and jars in 
Fig. 23 may also be attributed to the 
same pottery. A plate with snake decora- 
tions, signed with the initials of T. Y. 
Crowe, an Irish potter, was once owned 
by the Day family. 

Figs. 24 and 25 show two most un- 
usual pie plates owned by the Misses 
Day. The first is remarkable because of 
the delicate suggestion that the creditor 
is often impelled to make to the debtor, 
whether individual or government, the 
second because the zigzag and snake 
decorations are in light brick color in- 
stead of the usual yellow. After com- 
parison with these two authenticated ex- 
amples, the plates collected by Miss 
Thatcher and the writers shown in Figs. 
26 and 27 are tentatively and somewhat 
arbitrarily attributed to the Day Pot- 
tery. 


(To be continued) 
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The Judge Hibbard Bouse, Concord, Vermont 


By MaBet HALL WALTER 


N THE hills of Concord, Essex 
County, Vermont, on a side 
road leading from the Lunen- 

burg section of the Roosevelt Highway 
to the state road in Kirby and near 
the Kirby line, there stands a curious and 
interesting old house. It was a notable 
place in its day, one of those “shingle 
palaces” in which our forebears were 
wont to indulge, when by honest effort 
they had acquired a competence. This 
house is interesting, not only because the 
family that cleared the farm and built 
the mansion had a forceful and pictur- 
esque character, but in itself on account 
of its unusual features. It was built by 
David Hibbard, Jr.,a native of Coventry, 
Conn., who, in 1799, then a youth of 
eighteen, came with his father and moth- 
er, Deacon David and Eunice Talcott 
Hibbard, from a small farm in Norwich, 
Vt., to take up new land on the Moose 
River in Concord. David was the oldest 
of thirteen children and as soon as his 
parents were well established, he acquired 
this farm on the heights, built a small 
cabin or log house, married in 1807, 
Susannah Streeter of Lisbon, N. H., a 
young woman “of strong mind and 
much intelligence,” and resolutely set 
about making a name and a fortune. 
The demands of pioneer life left 
David scant time for an education but 
he was a young man of great mental 
ability and, as soon as the farm became 
productive enough to support his family, 
he decided to study law. He had a re- 
tentive memory and though mostly self- 
taught, eventually became “‘an excellent 
judge of law” and a leading member of 
the Caledonia County bar where he prac- 





ticed. In politics he was a violent partisan 
on the Whig side. He served as High 
Sheriff and State’s Attorney of Essex 
County for many years, was town repre- 
sentative from Concord to the Vermont 
Legislature and a county assistant, or 
“side” judge, whence the title, Judge 
Hibbard. “He was noted for the use of 
strong language and was a master of 
derogatory epithet but he was also a man 
of unbending integrity and one who de- 
spised duplicity or dishonesty.” After his 
death it was said that the community had 
lost an honest lawyer. 

Susan, the oldest of the three children 
of David and Susannah Hibbard, married 
a townsman, William Heywood, Jr., 
who settled first at Guildhall, the county 
seat of Essex County, then at Lancaster, 
N. H., being a leading lawyer in both 
places. ‘The older son, David Hibbard, 
3rd, became a farmer and Whig poli- 
tician like his father. He was a well-read 
man, “‘of large and varied information, 
and held many important town and 
county offices.”” He married Clementine 
Peabody, of a prominent Littleton, N. H., 
family, and inherited the farm. “Aunt 
Clementine” had been the school teacher 
in the “Castle district,”’ one of nature’s 
gentlewomen, greatly beloved in the 
community. 

The younger son, Harry, to the con- 
sternation of the whole Hibbard clan, 
became an ardent Democrat. It is said 
that, during the heated campaign of 
1836, Judge David carried on a vigor- 
ous newspaper debate on the political is- 
sues of the day through the Whig sheet, 
the St. Johnsbury Caledonian, with an 
unknown opponent who replied with 
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Judge David Hibbard Bouse, Concord, Vermont 
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BUILT ABOUT 1814. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1929 BY ZENAS C. JENKS 


telling effect in the Danville North Star, 
Democratic paper. To his wrath and 
chagrin, the Judge learned, after the 
overwhelming Democratic victory, that 
his distinguished opponent had been no 
other than his own son, Harry. Never- 
theless he sent Harry to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, though often reviling him in public, 
and seemed to take pride in the rapid 
advancement of his brilliant, wayward 
son who studied law, settled at Bath, 
N. H., and soon became a prominent 
member of the New Hampshire bar. 
After serving with distinguished ability 
in the New Hampshire Legislature as 
Clerk, Speaker of the House, and Presi- 
dent of the Senate, Harry was elected 
Member of Congress from the Fourth 
District for the six exciting years between 
1849 and 1855. There he became the 


warm personal friend of Douglas, Pres- 


ident Pierce and of Jefferson Davis, then 
Secretary of War. He was the logi- 
cal candidate of the Democrats for a 
vacancy in the United States Senate, 
when, in May, 1854, he wrecked his 
political career by a speech and vote in 
favor of the Douglas Nebraska Bill 
against the sentiment of the entire state 
of New Hampshire. Harry married, at 
the age of thirty-two, a beautiful and 
accomplished young widow, Mrs. Sarah 
King Hale Bellows, daughter of the 
Hon. Salma Hale of Keene, N. H., a 
woman whose social graces and charm 
were equalled only by her goodness of 
heart, an ideal helpmate for the ambitious 
young congressman. After his retirement 
from public life, they returned to their 
home in Bath and Harry resumed his 
law practice. Mrs. Hibbard always ac- 
companied her husband to the county- 
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The Judge Bibbard Bouse 








Judge David Hibbard Bouse 


BUILT ABOUT 1814. END VIEW 


seats during court sessions and for the built, probably in 1814, as a wing at- 
next fifteen years they were the life of tached at right angles to an older frame 
court circles in each place. farmhouse, which then became the kitch- 
The masterful David, plain-spoken, en. In 1835, the summer after David 
practical Susannah, genial, devoted young rd’s marriage, this small house was 
David and the gentle, melancholy Clem- moved across the dooryard and the pres- 
entine, mischievous and precocious Har- ent large ell was added in its place. It is 
ry,—these, then, were the people who - said that the family moved into the new 
built and first lived in the old Hibbard front part before the doors were hung 
House. or the inside finish completed. One day 
° ° ° a wayfarer appeared who begged for a 


The two-story front of the house was’ dinner and with customary country hos- 
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pitality was bidden to the family table. found a safe refuge in Concord and left 
During the meal the man let it be known a notable example of craftsmanship when 
that he was an expert wood-carver and he moved on. Aside from this ornamen- 
said he would like to show what he _ tation, however, the house is not impres- 
could do. Judge Hibbard suggested that _ sive, for the hallway is narrow, the stairs 
he stay for the afternoon and carve some are steep, the front rooms are only 
ornaments. The result was so satisfactory twelve feet square, with narrow rooms 
that the man was asked to stay and work behind them, one of which, reached by 
the rest of the week and then for the a narrow passage from the kitchen, was 
remainder of the month. During that probably Judge Hibbard’s law office. 
time a plan of both inside and outside The homestead was sold in 1858 and 
ornamentation was devised which took since then has passed through several 
two years to execute and is still, after hands; the present owners, the family of 
more than a century, a striking accessory Mr. and Mrs. Henry Stuart, being al- 
to a New England farmhouse. Of the ways pleased to show the house to callers. 
inside trim, only the fluted chair-rails, of So there on the remote heights this 
different design in each of the front unique old mansion still stands at the end 
rooms down stairs, and one of the carved _ of its avenue of shade trees, telling to the 
fire-frames still remain, but on the out- few who pass along the grass-grown 
side, the elaborate cornices under the road, its story of pioneers who achieved 
eaves and outlining the projecting gable _ their measure of success and attained their 
ends of the house, and the beautifully ideal of the beautiful. 


carved front doorway, although some- (Sources: Hemenway’s “Vermont His- 
what weatherbeaten, are still in a good _ torical Gazetteer,” Vol. III, pp. 977-78; 
state of preservation. Hon. George B. Hale; and Harry Hib- 


The wood-carver was believed to be bard, 2nd, of Muskogee, Oklahoma. ) 
a discharged or escaped convict. If so, he 
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** We hail the spot wirere 


nrst our irk adsnip grew, 


Aud heaven aud nature 0} eued to our view.”? 


Wiew in Banover Street, Boston, about 1830 
Contributed by 


WaLTER KENDALL WATKINS 


HE above reproduction of a wood 

engraving in a scarce little book 

published in Boston in 1833, 
represents a part of Middle Street, Bos- 
ton, between Blackstone and North Ben- 
nett Streets. Middle Street is now Han- 
over Street. 

The more distant meetinghouse shown 
in the engraving is the New North 
Church, built in 1803, now St. Stephen’s 
Roman Catholic Church. The nearer 
meetinghouse was the New Brick or 
Second, built in 1721. 

St. Stephen’s Church stands on the 
north corner of Clark and Hanover 
Streets. It has been moved back slightly 
from its former location. The “New 
Brick” stood on the easterly side of 





Hanover Street just north of Proctor’s 
Lane (now that portion of Richmond 
Street east of Hanover Street). The 
houses shown at the right of the engrav- 
ing, were those between Richmond and 
Cross Streets. A passageway running east 
to North street was Board Alley, in 
1834, formerly Gallop’s Alley. An- 
other passage was City Court, in 1822, 
called Mechanic Street in 1825 and was 
connected with North Street by a cov- 
ered passage. 

The second building from the right 
margin of the engraving was of brick, 
and used for many years as Police Sta- 
tion No. 1. It was in March, 1822, 
during the last days of the town govern- 
ment, that the town voted to build a new 
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schoolhouse at the North End and in 
connection with it an engine house, a 
watch-house and a room for ward meet- 
ings. The result was this building which 
was called the Hancock School after 
Governor Hancock. In 1848 a new 
schoolhouse having been built on Rich- 
mond Place, the Hanover Street building 
became a primary school and wardroom. 
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compiler of Boston Events. ‘The build- 
ing was abandoned as a police station in 
March, 19332. 

The engraving here reproduced is 
from the same little book from which 
the following is also taken: 

“After going some distance, I turned 
into a narrow alley and there saw the 
people entering a large old building, at 


The First Methodist Meetinghouse in Boston 


The title under the engraving refers to 
its use in these lines: 
“We hail the spot where first our friend- 
ship grew, 
And heaven and nature opened to our 
view.” 

On Cross Street, in the rear of the 
schoolhouse, was a brick building used 
for a watch-house. Later it housed a pa- 
trol wagon of the police. 

In 1855 Police Station No. 1 was lo- 
cated in the Hancock School building 
with Capt. E. H. Savage in command. 
Later he became Chief of Police and the 


the top of which was hoisted a flag... . 
Presently I saw some sailors come in 

. and that this was a sailor’s meeting 
house.” 

This identifies the building as the first 
Methodist meetinghouse, dedicated May 
15, 1796. It was of wood, 46 by 36 
feet, and stood on the north side of 
Methodist Alley, off Hanover Street. In 
1829 the Bethel Church was formed by 
Rev. E. T. Taylor. The Bethel occu- 
pied the old Methodist meetinghouse 
until 1833 when their brick church in 
North Square was built. 














Wiew in Banover Street, Boston 
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The above picture is the only one ex- 


isting of the first Methodist meeting- 
house. 

. In the Boston Almanac for 1854, is 

another picture of this portion of Han- 
over Street showing the Methodist 

Church erected after the New Brick was 

taken down in 1844. 

The book containing the above en- 


gravings was a presentation copy, in 
1833, from Frederick ‘Turrell Gray 
who was in business as a publisher with 
Charles Bowen. Gray lived on ‘Tremont 
Place in the rear of the Tremont House. 
He was born in Boston, Dec. 5, 1804, 
the son of Edward and Susanna (Tur- 
rell) Gray who attended the Brattle 
Street Church near which they lived in 
Brattle Square. A favorite pastime in his 
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Porthern View of Bridgewater, Mass. 
PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL WOOD BLOCK ENGRAVED 
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youth was to preach little discourses to 
a juvenile audience. About 1820 Sun- 
day schools were numerous in Boston 
and he, with others, organized one that 
met in the Hancock schoolhouse and was 
called the Hancock Sunday School. Some 
of Gray’s addresses delivered in this 
Sunday school were revised and printed 
under the title 4 Teachers Gift, the 
little book in which appears these wood 
engravings. In 1825 Gray was an agent 
for the North American Review and 
later was a business partner of Charles 
Bowen, the engraver and_ publisher. 
Gray eventually became a minister and 
in 1834 had charge of the Friend Street 
Chapel; in 1836 the Pitts Street Chapel, 
and afterwards the Bulfinch Street 


Chapel. 











Che Sabing of Sewall’s Bridge 


By HELEN B. PATTerson AND Puitre Dana OrcutTtr 


N YORK, Maine, then a part of the 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, there 

were stirrings and discontent in the 
year 1742. [he then so serious business of 
going to church—or more properly meet- 
ing — had caused a rift in the parish, a 
rift sharply defined by the York River. 
In order to worship, those who lived on 
the south side must ferry to and from the 
north. Having no heart .for this minor 
martyrdom they demanded that their 
taxes be expended for preaching on their 
own side of the river. Quaintly, the 
leader of these malcontents was Samuel 
Sewall, who owned the ferry. 

So, at a parish meeting held January 
20, 1742, it was “voted, that this parish 
is willing there should be a bridge built 
across York river, at or near where Cap- 
tain Samuel Sewall keeps a ferry, and 
that a committee be chosen to take sub- 
scriptions for the building of the same, 
and the said committee are directed to 
prepare materials for to build said bridge 
as soon as may be.” 

Apparently it was as difficult to raise 
money then as it is now for “as soon as 
may be”’ proved to be 1761. However, in 
the interval the banner of Pepperrell was 
raised and the men of York sailed to 
Louisburg where with other New Eng- 
land men they immortalized themselves 
by the capture of this supposedly impreg- 
nable stronghold from which the French 
fomented Indian raids against the Eng- 
lish colonies. 

Major Sewall, described as a great 
architect of his time, built the bridge and 
proved his greatness by creating what is 
believed to be the first pile bridge ever 
built in the United States. Because of its 
100 


simplicity and practicability, the bridge 
created an immediate sensation in the 
architectural world. Major Sewall was 
soon commissioned to build a similar and 
larger bridge between Boston and 
Charlestown. The Mystic River, Bev- 
erly, and Malden bridges followed in 
rapid succession. It was soon introduced 
into Europe by the American engineers 
Cox and Thompson and the era of mod- 
ern bridge building had begun. 

The method of construction, as de- 
scribed contemporaneously, is interesting 
to contrast with modern methods. ““The 
piles of posts were of different lengths; 
the length being determined by prob- 
ing the bottom of the river or mud with 
a pointed iron affixed to a long pole, 
and having ascertained the various depths 
of the mud in a section, a whole section, 
containing four piles or posts, was framed, 
well braced, and the cap sill fastened on. 
At still tide it was floated to its place, 
and, by dint of labor, set upright and 
guyed. Large and heavy oak logs, the 
tops or lighter ends of which were se- 
cured inland, were then made use of, 
and the butts raised by tackles to a proper 
height; and by the striking of detents or 
latches, the ropes were released, the logs 
fell with great force upon the caps, and 
by their impetus this section was driven 
to the depth desired.” 

One of the traditions of the bridge is 
that many of its original piles were of 
San Domingo mahogany, the logs having 
been cast ashore from a wreck and the 
inhabitants presumably not knowing their 
value, albeit Major Sewall is known to 
have made much fine furniture which is 
still treasured by the descendants of the 
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old families of York. The little cabinet 
shop in which Major Sewall worked is 
still standing at the south end of his 
bridge and is in daily use as a fish house. 

As the bridge was for many years the 
only one crossing the York River it per- 
force took its part in the swiftly-moving 
history of those days. Sir William Pep- 
perrell, the hero and virtual seignior of 
the countryside, and gentle Lady Pep- 
perrell from Boston, must often have 
thundered across its young timbers in 
their coach while inspecting the domain 
which a few years later was to be wrested 
from their children. 

York drew up its own Declaration of 
Independence in 1771 and three years 
later, when the shot was fired at the 
“rude bridge that arched the flood” at 
Concord, Sewall’s Bridge echoed to the 
marching feet of forty recruits from 
York. These soldiers had more patriot- 
ism than money. When they reached the 
Piscataqua River one of them asked the 
ferryman if he must pay for what he 
carried on his back. When the ferryman 
answered that he need not, he lifted a 
companion onto his broad shoulders and 
carried him across. 

Louis Philippe is said to have tapped 
his high red heels across its aging timbers. 
Daniel Webster sunk deep in thought or 
flushed with victory, crossed here many 
times. Ihe peace and beauty of the wood- 
ed point and quiet swift-flowing river as 
it widens here must have given him 
strength and inspiration as it has to thou- 
sands since. 

Lafayette and President Adams are 
known to have used it and, later, Ad- 
miral Farragut. In still later days Haw- 
thorne, who found many of his stories in 
York, crossed here as did ‘Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, ‘Thomas Nelson Page, Mark 
‘Twain, who must have often rattled the 
floor boards with his mirth as well as his 
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passing, William Dean Howells, Richard 
Harding Davis, and scores of other men 
and women who moulded the early des- 
tiny of our country in the days before the 
main road moved a mile to the west and 
became a modern marvel of gleaming 
concrete to carry the ever-increasing 
traffic of this fortunate state across its 
own wide new bridge now spanning the 
York river. 

On the fifteenth of July a member 
of this Society wrote from York that 
Sewall’s Bridge had been condemned. 
We were at once appointed a working 
committee, and assigned the task of sav- 
ing the bridge. 

A month later a 
was appointed, viz. : 

Mr. Frank C. Deering, Saco; Mrs. 
John F. Hill, Augusta; Miss Elizabeth 
C. Perkins, York; Mrs. Harry Hunger- 
ford, York; Mrs. F. Gordon Patterson, 
Boston; and Mr. Philip Dana Orcutt, 
Boston. 

The first step was to settle the authen- 
ticity of the claim. Printed histories, man- 
uscripts, and documents were ransacked 
which not only disclosed no other claim- 
ant but also specifically referred to Sew- 
all’s Bridge as the first pile bridge — with 
or without a draw — in the United States 
of America. The next step was to inform 
those who must make the decision and 
those who would influence it. 

We found that the majority of the 
citizens of York were opposed, for a va- 
riety of reasons—a preference for a 
more modern type of structure, a feel- 
ing that the wooden bridge would not 
survive modern traffic conditions — the 
law of Maine requiring bridges to be safe 
for .ten-ton trucks—that it would be 
more expensive to maintain than a ce- 
ment bridge, and a requirement that to 
receive state aid a bridge could not be of 
wood. The historic significance and the 


formal committee 


economic value of such a landmark in 
attracting visitors was constantly stressed. 

Bit by bit the opposition was demol- 
ished but before there was time to organ- 
ize, the town and county selectmen met 
with the State Highway Commissioners 
and voted to build a cement bridge at a 
cost of $26,500. A town meeting was 
then held which appropriated the money. 

We continued, however, to make trips 
to York, to see anyone who might pos- 
sibly be interested, and to correspond 
with the Governor, the State Highway 
Commiissioner, the Bridge Engineer, the 
Chairman of the Selectmen of York and 
many others. Our first victory was when 
the State agreed to share the expense of 
a bridge restored in wood in the same 
proportion that it would one built of ce- 
ment. In the meanwhile Miss Elizabeth 
C. Perkins and Mrs. Harry Hungerford 
had been active in circulating a petition. 

A local bridge builder, Albert Moul- 
ton, Jr., was found and from him was 
secured an estimate of a bridge restored 
in wood. The estimate was $18,000, a 
saving of $8,500 over the cement bridge. 
It was contended that the upkeep on such 
a bridge should be modest for many years 
and could undoubtedly be paid for out of 
the interest on the money saved. This 
argument proved to be the most telling 
one that was devised in the entire cam- 
paign. 

In spite of everything, we were ad- 
vised that the cement bridge would be 
built but that they would be willing to 
have any kind of a reproduction rail 
which we might design. This compro- 
mise we declined considering that the 
side view of the bridge would present a 
twenty-six inch I-beam bearing nineteen 
inches of cement. This topped with a re- 
production wooden rail we felt would be 
monstrously incongruous. 

The full story of the controversy was 
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Sewall’s Bridge over Dork River, Maine 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1933 


then released to the Associated Press and 
the following morning it appeared on the 
front page of nearly every paper in 
Maine and elsewhere throughout the 
country. An appeal was then telegraphed 
to the President. The story of this was 
again front page news. Many Maine 
papers printed editorials on the subject. 

Then we began to get action. A new 
town meeting was called and the Bridge 
Engineer of the State Highway Commis- 
sion was asked for an estimate of a bridge 
restored in wood. His estimate proved to 
be $16,000, a saving of $10,500. The 
announcement of this followed the same 
news and radio channels. 

The town meeting was Oct. 21st. 
‘There was a good attendance and a sharp 
divergence between the “Antiquarians” 


and the ““Moderns.” Stirring and prac- 
tical speeches were made by both sides. 
Followed the balloting and a period of 
tenseness while the ballots were counted. 
Then the rapping of the gavel and the 
announcement that the wooden bridge 
had won by four votes. 

In the words of the petition “will be 
faithfully reproduced from Samuel Sew- 
all’s original drawings, which are avail- 
able, the original bridge in wood — spe- 
cifically including in outline the old 
draw; thus perpetuating the bridge for 
present and future generations, and, as 
we earnestly believe, for the good of the 
State of Maine.” 

Thus was saved one of the landmarks 
of the nation by the Society for the Pres- 
ervation of New England Antiquities. 





Notes and Gleanings 


ROM the Society for the Preserva- 

tion of Maryland Antiquities we have 
a brief statement of its doings during the 
past year. This Society was organized 
about a year ago, right in the middle of 
the hardest of hard times and has secured 
a membership of over a hundred. Natu- 
rally nothing has been accomplished in 
the way of preservation work owing to 
this small membership and hard times. 
It is, however, hoped that as times im- 
prove it may be possible to preserve some 
of the old houses and place markers on 
them telling their story. In the case of 
the sites of famous houses that have dis- 
appeared, it is proposed that commemora- 
tive tablets be erected. ‘The Maryland 
Society is very much to be congratulated 
at holding its own against the very diffi- 
cult times of the past year. Any society 
able to make a beginning of any kind 
during a period of such financial stress 
should have a brilliant future when times 
improve. 


HE following items relate to the 
town of Stonington, Conn. 

June 28, 1797, this day agreed with 
Eliakim Jones to paint my house in the 
following manner... . In consideration 
I am to give the said Jones 35 galons of 
Second proof Dimerara Rum and a Gun 
valued at twelve and one half dollars 
which Gun the said Jones had Received, 
the Rum to be Delivered when the work 
is compleated. Eliakim Jones. 

1798, 24 pounds of Lobsters to be 
paid in milk at the rate of 1 quart of 
milk for 1 pound of Lobsters. 

A few extracts from the famous Miner 
Diary: 1697 — July 13 — Fower horses 
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killed with thunder at Nathaniel Ches- 
bro’s. 1698, Jan. 24 — The Sound was 
frozen to fishars ilan. April 20—I 
sewd barley and flax. July 17 — John 
Randalls child bit with a rattlesnake. 
Sara Dain came here to spin. July 4 — 
1702. A great storm of thunder and hail 
that was not melted 3 days and killed 
much corn and other grain and sum 
cattel and fouls and many birds. Oct. 
5—1716 We kiled a great bare. Oct. 
28 — I made leather briches. 

The only cash business in 1811 was 
done by the roving peddler, who made 
his appearance Spring and Fall, in a 
gayly painted wagon and sold calico, 
muslin, ribbons, china, buttons, beads 
and brass jewelry to the farmers’ wives 
and daughters. 

The following are some extracts from 
an old account book: “Stonington May 
ve 3rd, 1785. This Day Settled and 
Balanced all book accounts Between 
Nathaniel Barns and Myself from the 
Beginning of the World Down to this 
Date and found Due to me the Said 
Tenney one Pound 8 shillings and 1o 
Pence Lawful Money.” “To cash for 
coffin to bury Lucy Beebe in. $6.75. 
Paid Jonathan Stanton as bill will show. 
Cambric for sheets to bury her in. $1.00. 
To 2 quarts of gin for the men to driik 
that carried her to the grave. 4 shillings. 
(.50 cents). Paid Asa Elliott for digin 
grave. $1.00. Tea, sugar, bread and 
butter for watchers. 40 cents.” 

To give an idea of the prices of pro- 
visions previous to 1830, the following 
items: veal, 3 cents a pound; lamb, 6 
cents; ham, 7 cents; butter, 16 cents; 
turkey, 6 cents; tobacco, 13 cents; cof- 


fee, $1.62. 
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HE bundle handkerchief, consid- 

ered collectively and in its prime, 
was as varied as were bundles. It was 
made of silk, of finest cotton, of Madras, 
of stoutest gingham. Originally, like the 
old blue china and the preserved ginger, 
the carved ivory, the guava jelly, the 
amber beads, the sweet smelling sandal- 
wood fans and the pina gowns, it came 
home in the East India ships, and was 
introduced to Salem ways and fashions 
by the men whom we were proud to call 
the dons of Salem. But Salem thrift and 
sense soon found that to the bundle must 
belong the bundle handkerchief; so it 
came about that Ma’am Batchelder and 
Ann Bray sold many a remnant of ging- 
ham and calico over their counters, for 
the express purpose of being cut into 
bundle handkerchiefs and hemmed by 
childish fingers, as the little women did 
their stint of sewing in the long days in 


Miss Pierce’s dame school. By no means 
a good housekeeper was she who did not 


have a good store of bundle handker- 
chiefs, carefully washed and ironed, neat- 
ly folded, and laid in smooth piles in a 
drawer in one of the great, square, well- 
lighted china closets in which old Salem 
houses rejoiced—closets larger than many 
a bedroom in a modern apartment. 
When my grandmamma or any of 
her friends went out to tea, while wait- 
ing the arrival of Mr. Jelly’s cab which 
conveyed the visitors from one house to 
another with impartial unpunctuality, the 
best afternoon cap, destined later to 
crown becomingly the white curls, was 
deposited in a frail round straw “‘cap 
basket,” the whole being then tied up in 
a bundle handkerchief of finest white 
India silk, warranted to keep out every 
speck of dust on even the windiest day. 
When the Salem belle packed her trunk 
to pay a visit to Boston cousins, her piles 


of dainty hand-made underwear were 
wrapped in fine lawn or linen or muslin 
handkerchiefs, sweet with delicate scent 
of orris or lavender or rose. A new gown 
always came home from the dressmak- 
er’s carefully pinned in a thin and worn 
but newly laundered Madras handker- 
chief; and pale pink and blue gingham 
plaids were consecrated to highly polished 
shirts and spencers. 

No Salem infant, even with the re- 
quisite number of great-grandfathers 
and grandmothers, could be considered 
to have been properly introduced to so- 
ciety until it had dangled in a bundle 
handkerchief from a pair of steelyards, 
while its weight was recorded in the 
family Bible at the end of the family 
pedigree. 

When on Sunday morning it was my 
pleasure to be allowed to go with Jane 
or Bridget to Mr. Hathaway’s bakery, 
for the Sunday morning baked beans and 
brown bread, which had been prepared 
at home the afternoon before and con- 
signed to his care and his great brick 
oven over night, Bridget always shook 
out two great bundle handkerchiefs of 
coarse blue and white checked gingham; 
the pot of beans was placed in the middle 
of one, the corners being brought up and 
tied in a hard knot; the other was 
wrapped about the sweet smelling loaf of 
brown bread, and the homeward march 
was taken in company with other maid- 
servants, and small girls, it not being un- 
known in the annals of the town that 
sometimes the knots had given way or 
the bundle handkerchief been dropped, 
and the family breakfast come to grief 
on the sidewalk. 

When Salem women packed their 
soldier’s trunks, by the side of the 
prayer-book from Mr. Wilde or the 


Bible from Dr. Briggs and the medicine 
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chest from Mr. Pinkham, they laid in a 
pile of fine new bundle handkerchiefs. 

The bundle handkerchief, like other 
things interwoven in Salem’s history, has 
disappeared. Paper and string, prosaic, 
rustling, tearable, and to be quickly 
thrown aside, have taken its place. But 
in the minds of Salem children of a gen- 
eration ago will always linger a respect- 
ful memory of the neat, sweet, fresh, 
handsome and always useful bundle 
handkerchief, with its dainty whiteness 
or its brilliant hues. The fashion of this 
world passeth away; but there are often 
revived more inconvenient and less pic- 
turesque fashions than that of the bundle 
handkerchief. . .. Reprinted from “The 
Bundle Handkerchief” by Elisabeth Mer- 
ritt Gosse— New England Magazine, 
1896. 


T never was my job to build a fire in 

the old brick oven, though it had been 
the job for some of the older boys; but 
there the oven yawned in the side of the 
kitchen, its one eye gleaming, often, in 
the twilight, like that of Polyphemus out 
of the cave, or rather, to my childish 
fancy, like the eye of the giant who 
chased Jack of the Bean-Stalk down his 
ladder of tendrils to safety and a happy 
life forever after. 

I think, although I cannot just say 
positively, that I have assisted in cutting 
the wood and building the fire in the old 
brick oven. The twigs that set off the 
crackling flame, I can just recall laying 
in, criss-cross, to start the blaze. It 
seemed to me like setting the house afire 
and that is what it was apt to do as we 
learned. The rear of the cavern of the 
old brick chimney extended into the 
kitchen cellar and stuck out like the back 
of a huge elephant, in the darkness, a 
repository for many things which are 
now forgotten and then were partially 


so. The old brick oven itself was a huge 
place of domed bricks—the first form of 
fireless cooker. 

And so I can see the firelight gleam- 
ing through the dampers of the old brick 
oven, a dull red glow in the dimness of 
the old kitchen, and can hear the distant 
crackling of the cooling bricks as the heat 
passed off them into the spaces and into 
the viands that were cooking therein. It 
was like looking into another world of 
flame; into the door of a furnace in a 
winter’s night; into the pathway of light 
from a door flung open to receive the 
guest. 

It was supposed—and there is no rea- 
son to doubt it—that things cooked in the 
old brick oven took on a different flavor. 
Beans and brown bread from the old 
brick oven were cooked by slow process 
and by the sublimation of their juices into 
a substance of which the delectability was 
never in doubt. I recall seeing the pots of 
beans come out, all rosy colored, and the 
beans tumble out like rubies, strung on 
links of juices clearer than platinum. I 
have seen apples, baked in the old brick 
oven, that would stand up all limpid and 
translucent and so deep red as to look 
like balls of red yarn. I have seen brown 
bread come out all steaming brown and 
flavored with all the perfumes of the 
beans and apples and the fine grains of 
which they were made in those riotous 
days. It plainly was no fairy tale about 
the good things that came from the old 
brick oven. 

It was a comfort to have a brick oven 
in the kitchen in the winter time, for it 
was a sort of hot air furnace for most of 
the premises, and then, too, we always 
ate in the kitchen and it was fun to get 
“set”? at the table and see mother pull 
out the beans. 

What a ceremony! The long hook 
that was used to get them to the door of 
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the oven; the glow of the bricks; the 
steaming of the pot; the odor of the un- 
veiling—well, life was not so complex in 
those days; there were not so many fol- 
de-rols and less “service”; but I do not 
recall that anyone starved. 

And it is certain to me that the old 
brick oven knit the home closer together. 
We get out of life what we see, what we 
fancy. The fire light playing on the 
hearth; the eye of the old brick furnace 
winking in the twilight; the churn, dash- 
ing to and fro; the whirr of the old 
spinning wheel, as often as I have seen 
my grandmother sitting there in the 
afternoon spinning her yarn; the smell 
of lilacs; the meadow brook; the gentle 
sweep of the fields and pasture from the 
window by the old willow tree; the old 
open chamber with its faint, musty odor 
of dried apples and herbs hanging from 
the rafters; the old books and papers; 
the singing of the frogs in springtime— 
these are the things that will endure. 

And in the last hours of most men and 
women it is these things that come back, 
making pictures; weaving fancies; re- 
creating faces and forms long since gone. 
They re-people the old rooms; make 
them again vocal with song and laughter 
of childhood’s beloved and bring back the 
Easter of our lives, before yet the Easter 
of our souls has been accomplished. Per- 
haps it is the sublimation of these that, 
gathering like winged-bearers about our 
failing bodies, attend us in the passing; 
and bear us sweetly and gently out of 
mere memories into new realizations.— 
Reprinted from “Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” by 
Arthur G. Staples, Lewiston, 1921. 


E would be glad to know how 
widespread is the use of the word 
“door rock” to designate the large stone 
at the entrance to the typical New Eng- 
land farmhouse. Our interest arises from 


the fact that in our youth we heard this 
referred to as “door stone” and never 
came across the expression “door rock” 
until recently in a letter from the town 
of Carlisle, Mass. 

“The name ‘door rock’ is very com- 
mon in Carlisle to denote a stone door- 
step, but especially to designate a flat 
natural stone not hewn, used either as a 
step or a sunken rock to give a flat sur- 
face below the real door-step. I had not 
thought of it as being peculiar to Carlisle 
as I have been accustomed to it all my 
life. My father’s people came from the 
Oxford hills of Maine and in that section 
the name door-rock is used almost in- 
variably. Yesterday I tried out the Car- 
lisle usage by talking with several of the 
older folks and without exception they 
unconsciously used the word door-rock 
instead of door-stone or step. I have lived 
here only sixteen years and so did not 
know how much the name was in use. I 
had never noticed the use of any other 


expression.” 


OYS. Boxes of ‘Toys, Pictures, 

copper chocolate pots, all sorts of 
silks, gold and silver Buttons and Thread, 
bone Lace, silk stockings, fabrics, earthen 
ware, glass ware, small arms, etc., part 
of the cargo of a Spanish prize ship, were 
sold “at Publick Vendue or Outcry” at 
the House of Mr. Stephen North at the 
Sign of the Star in Hanover Street, Bos- 
ton. — Boston News-Letter, Apr. 28- 
May 5, 1712. 


OYS. Thomas Rand, at his Shop 

in Cornhill, advertised a great va- 
riety of books, stationary, etc., including 
‘a great assortment of little entertaining 
Books for Children, with Pictures; ‘Toys 
of all sorts; Battledors and shuttle-cox; 
Jews-harps; slates and pencils, ink pots 
and ink-cases, nests of gilt trunks, etc.” 
— Boston Gazette, Apr. 26, 1756. 
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ATH HOUSE. This is to Inform 

the Publick, That the Cold-Bath 
in the Bath-Garden at the West-End of 
Boston, is in beautiful Order for Use: 
It is a living spring of water, which the 
coldest season in Winter never affects or 
freezes: is inclosed in a handsome Room, 
with sashes at such a heighth as the Per- 
sons may be as Private as in their own 
Bed-Chamber. As it is well known that 
Cold-bathing is much practis’d in most 
Parts of the world, and is of Sovereign 
Use in many Cases, as well to prevent as 
remove Disorders, it will undoubtedly 
recommend it self to those at least who 
apply to it, as it has already many of both 
Sexes that have made the Trial. Price 
5 s. each single ‘Time, or 40s. per Year, 
old ‘Tenor, paying at Entrance.— Boston 
News-Letter, July 12, 1744. 


ATH HOUSE. To be Lett (ex- 
clusive of the Bath-House). The 


Bath-Garden at the Westerly Part of the 
‘Town, which has for many Years been 
improv d as a Publick Garden, and con- 
tains a variety of the best Fruit Trees, a 
great Quantity of Current and Goose- 
berry Bushes, some of the best Grape 


Vines, an handsome Summer-House, 
Glasses for Hot-Beds, etc. Enquire of 
John Welch, and know further. 

N. B. The Cold Bath is in good order 
for Use and has been found beneficial to 
several that have used it, even this Win- 
ter-Season: Price 40 Shillings a Year, 
or 5 Shillings each single Time, old 
Tenor. — Boston News-Letter, Feb. 6 
1746. 
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ATHING CISTERN. We hear 
. from Coventry, Conn., of a very 
sorrowful accident that was there dis- 
covered some time in the Evening or 
Night after the 30th Ult. the Particulars 
of which, so far as we can learn, are as 


follows. The Wife of Mr. Caleb Stand- 
ley, of that Place, had been for some 
‘Time past in a low and declining State 
of Health, for the Recovery of which, 
by the Advice of Physicians she had fre- 
quently made Use of the Cold Bath; 
which Expedient (probably from a Prin- 
ciple of Modesty) she had, in some In- 
stances, advantageously attempted alone, 
in a Cistern commodiously provided for 
that Purpose, in which after being some 
time mis’d by the Family she was now 
found unhappily drown’d. As she was a 
Person of exemplary Goodness, and of 
Pious Conversation, so her Loss is much 
regretted, and her Death lamented. — 
Boston News-Letter, Sept. 6, 1770. 


TONE-LIME. The 


dence Stone-Lime in: Hogsheads, to 


best Provi- 
be sold cheap by Nathaniel Loring, Mer- 
chant near Fanuil-Hall. — Boston Ga- 
zette, June 18, 1754. 


OUSE HARDWARE. Imported 

from London and Bristol, and to 
be Sold by Mary and William Jackson, 
at the Brazin-Head in Cornhill, by 
Wholesale and Retail, and as ready 
money is a great Inducement, they will 
sell cheap for Cash, Viz.... 
stock locks, egz nob locks and other door 
locks, H & HL hinges, pew hinges, 
chest 


nails, brads, 


hooks, and hinges, and garnets, 
hinges, door latches, . . . screws, square 
butts, .— Boston Gazette, Aug. 2; 
1756. 

In the same issue of the Gazette, Gil- 
bert Dublois advertised for sale: copper 
nails and tacks, London nails, tacks and 
brads of all sizes, . . . all sorts of locks, 
hinges, bolts, latches, brass knockers, box 
pulleys and pins, sash lines, brass and 
steel chimney hooks, brass and iron 
wire,... 











